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keeping and care to be trained by you for 
heaven ; and how awful the thought if any one 
of them should, through your having neglected 
to bring them early tu the Saviour, be found 
wanting at the great day of account. Let the 
words of loving encouragement, instruction, and 
counsel be often heard ; and in the longing de- 
sires of your hearts for their soul’s welfare, neg- 
lect not to bend the knee in their presence, 
and implore a blessing upon yourselves and 
upon them. How instructive for our example 
are the words of George Fox on this subject: 
‘*We declare that we esteem it a duty incum- 
bent on us to pray with, and for, to teach, in- 
struct, and admonish those in and belonging to 
our families: this being a command of the 
Lord, disobedience thereunto will provoke His 
displeasure.” 

And we desire especially to urge upon our 
dear friends the duty and the privilege of the 
public worship of God; the duty of confessing 
before men our dependence upon Him for all 
that we are and all that we enjoy, the privilege 
of drawing near to Him as a united church 
drinking together at the one Fountain of re- 
freshment_and strength. Let it be your earnest 
concern, when so assembled, to withdraw your 
thoughts from all that is outward, and to lift up 
your hearts unto God your Father in Heaven. 
Let secret prayer arise for His help and bless- 
ing. Cherish fervency of spirit. Seek to feel 
yourselves in the presence of a God, not only 
of all power, but also of all love and tender com- 
passion ; and, sensible of your own vileness and 
weakness, seek to approach the mercy seat, 
knowing that you have a Saviour who died for 
your sins, who is also for you a High Priest, 
who is touched with a feeling of your infirmities. 
Such is worship in spirit and in truth ; no man 
needed to mediate; your only Mediator the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But, while the approach 
to God must be an individual act, which no man 
can perform for his brother, the purpose of our 
gathering together as a Christian congregation, 
ends not there. There is an exercise of soul to 
be known, one for another. When the Apostle 
is exhorting the believers not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together, he urges 
them “to consider one another, to provoke 
unto love and to good works, and to exhort 
one another.” The Christian meets not 
with his brethren in cold isolation. The 
precious forgiveness of which he has par- 
taken, the sense of the goodness and mercy of 
his God, in Christ Jesus, and the comfort and 
joy of the Holy Spirit, woich are shed upon his 
soul, he longs to communicate to others. ‘* Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” Dear Friends, when met in your public 
gatherings, and access in spirit to the mercy- 
seat has been granted you, cherish a deep exer- 
cise of soul on bebalg of your brethren. Pray 
to be enabled to speak words of edification, of 
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exhortation, of comfort, or to bend the knee in 
reverent supplication and praise. It is not the 
will of Him who loveth the Church, and bath 
purchased it with His own blood, that many of 
our meetings should be so often held in silence. 
Our Lord enjoins us to pray the Lord of the har- 
vest would send more laborers into His harvest. 
The Apostle exhorts us to covet earnestly 
the best gifts, and names especially that of 
prophecy or the preaching of the word. Wrestle 
before God that your meetings may be lively 
meetings, that your churches may be living 
churches, showing forth the praises of Him who 
hath called us out of darkness into His mar- 
vellous light. 

That this blessed purpose may be accom- 
plished, the Lord Jesus confers upon the church 
spiritual gifts. Kvery true member has some 
gift or talent bestowed upon him to be exer- 
cised for the good of others. The Apostle com- 
pares these gifts to the different members of 
the human body, in which each performing its 
own office, grows up in Christ the Head, “ from 
whom the whole body, fitly framed together, 
and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body to the edifying of itself in love.” Let 
every one prize the gift received; let him ex- 
ercise it diligently in all meekness and humility. 
Let him pray for its enlargement and growth, 
in faith in our Lord’s words: ‘* Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance.” Let none be excusing 
themselves because their gifts may be small. 
Remember, that it was he who had received 
only the one talent, that was unfaithful in its 
use, and to whom were addressed the words of 
coudemnation. 

The blessedness and efficacy of prayer have 
been dwelt upon amongst us. Prayer and faith 
are closely connected. The man of little prayer 
must be a man of weak faith, and strong faith 
is upheld by perseverance in prayer. Our 
Lord in His discourses repeatedly enjoins the 
necessity and privilege of prayer; and’ spake 
the parable of the unjust judge to inculcate 
even importunity therein. Huw precious is 
the promise of the dear Redeemer, “Ask and 
ye shall receive, that your joy may be fall.’ 
But, forget not to couple thanksgiving with 
your petitions. Acknowledge blessings already 
received when asking for more. ‘The main- 
tenancé of a spirit of praise contributes not a 
littie to that cheerful and thankful demeanor 
which commends the religion of Christ to 
others: “ Be careful ‘for nothing, but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God: and the peace uf God, which passeth 
ull understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.” 

We have been helped and comforted at this 
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time with the company of beloved Friends 
from England and the American Continent. 
These latter having left all that is near and 
dear unto them at the command of their Lord, 
are come as ambassadors for Christ, to visit 
the churches amongst us in these kingdoms. 
Our prayers are, that their labors may be richly 
blessed to the gathering in of precious souls to 
Christ, to the edification of the Church, and to 
the glory of God. 

Finally, brethren, “may the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 

Signed by direction and on bebalf of the 
Meeting, 

Taomas WHITE 
From the London Friend. 


ON CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 


‘If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” 
These are the terms of discipleship which our 
blessed Redeemer laid down when He was per- 
sonally upon earth; and it is upon these con- 
ditions, and these only, that any can be truly 
his followers in the present day. But would 
not some in the Society of Friends, who are 
truly attached to its principles, and who feel 
deeply interested in its welfare, be almost ready 
from what they see and hear to conclude thata 
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new way has been found—a way wherein self. 
denial is no longer required, and in which every 
one may in many things do that which is right 
in his own eyes? These reflections have arisen, 


in sorruwfully contemplating (as the writer fre- 
quently does) the departure from simplicity 
amongst our younger Friends, particularly io 
the attire of a large proportion of our female 
members, which to any one visiting most of our 
meetings must be very striking. 

I am far from being one of those who think 
all the changes which have been made in our 
Society are innovations to be mourned over, be- 
lieving many of them are improvements, and 
calculated to promote health in the body. But 
many seem to suppose that because the allusion 
to plainness of dress, &c., is not now in our 
queries, that advice respecting simplicity of be- 
haviour and attire is no longer required ; and 
even some of the overseers themselves appear 
to question whether they would not be out of 
place in offering such advice. For the same 
reason, young people plead that it is out of date 
to suppose that there is any religion in dress, 
and that it is now perfectly allowable to follow 
any fashion that may suit their taste. 

But, dear friends, do we not wish to be a 
Christian people? and whatever changes may 
be made in our rales or usages as a Society, do 
we not desire to take the New Testament as our 
guide? and are not simplicity, moderation, | 
self-denial, and spirituality inculca’ed therein | 
from one end to the other ? Let it be understood 
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that I do not plead for uniformity in dress. 
[ believe some years ago that was a source of 
mischief amongst us, and that the fitness of 
persons for offices in the church was far too 
much judged of by their making what was 
called a “ plain appearance,” which really meant 
wearing garments of a particular cut. True sim- 
plicity, it appears to me, will lead to our wear- 
ing those things which are easily obtained, 
which give us but little thought, occupy little 
time, and which may be styled in the Apostle’s 
sense of the expression as ‘‘ modest apparel.”’ 
But it gives no license for the extravagantly 
wide and costly ribbons which are exhibited in 
our meetings, the expanded dresses, and the 
indulgence in almost every unbecoming and 
ever-varying fashion of the day. 

Under a feeling of the importance of this 
subject, there are two classes amongst us to 
whom my mind has been attracted in affectionate 
solicitude. Ist. To the young mothers. To 
you, dear friends, is committed the deeply in- 
teresting but responsible trust of training your 
little ones for heaven ; and, in watching the 
opening and expanding of their young minds, 
you must be aware at what an early age the 
seeds of vanity and pride discover themselves, 
as the natural product of the unrenewed heart. 
The time may come when you may have to 
mourn over the gaiety and worldliness of your 
children ; and if, whilst they are little, you 
adorn them in any kind of vanity which hap- 
pens to be fashionable, must you not blame 
yourselves for having fostered the spirit, the 
fruits of which you may have to deplore? The 
artless and loveable innocence of childhood is 
surely the sweetest adorning they can have, 
and they need no other. May you therefore 
dress them with the simplicity becoming Chris- 
tian mothers ; and let not their outward ap- 
pearance occupy too much of your thoughts and 
eare; but, above all things, make it your study 
to direct their dear little minds to Jesus, and 
endeavor in the spirit of watchfulness and 
prayer to “ bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 

The other class to whom I would offer a few 
words of loving caution are the female teachers 
in our First day schools. You, dear young 
friends, are engaged in a work on which many 
of your elders who are precluded from assisting 
you sincerely desire that the Divine blessing 
may increasiogly and richly rest. But, in 
thinking of you, [ often fear that the want of 
simplicity which is so apparent in many of you, 
and your indulgence in many of the changing 
fashions, must do harm to some of your schol- 
ars, who often are very ignorant, and who 
naturally look up tu their teacher as an example. 
We kaow full well the perniciou< influence that 
love of dress has on females of that class, and 
how frequently it leads them iuto places of 
public resort, where all kinds of snares are lid 
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for them; and how many, through the desire 
to get some adornment which they cannot af- 
ford, have been tempted to be dishonest io 
order to obtain it. And in considering these 
evil consequences, would it not be sad for any 
poor girl to be led into sin from the love of 
dress fostered, or it may be implanted, by her 
teacher’s example at a First-day school, and 
that teacher a member of the Society of Friends ? 
We must remember that example is far more 
forcible than precept; therefore, dear young 
friends, may you be willing to practice sim- 
plicity in your attire, so that you may in every 
way promote, and in no respect retard, the good 
work in which you are engaged. 

Simplicity and moderation in our dress, in 
our manuers, in the furnishing of our houses, 
and in all that appertains to us, is as incumbent 
upon us pow asa Christian people as ever it 
was; and the nlore we are given up to serve 
the Lord, the more we shall feel that we are 
not at liberty to spend our money upon our- 
selves in useless superfluities, but shall look 
upon our outward substance to be (as it really 
is) a talent entrusted to us by our heav- 
enly Father, for the right use of which we must 
give an account. 

Greatly do I value the principles of our 
Society, believing them to be based on the im- 
mutable truth; and may every class amongst 
us be increasingly earnest in endeavoring to up- 
hold them in all their excellence, in the spirit 
of watchfulness and love. Let not the well- 
concerned Friends amongst us, whether in of- 
fice or not, withhold the word of affectionate 
counsel or caution from the mistaken idea that 
it is now no longer needed ; but while tenderly 
endeavoring to enter into the feelings of our 
dear young people, may they faithfully warn 
them of an indulgence in those things that 
cannot make for peace. It remains to be true, 
that “if any man have not the spirit of Christ 
he is none of his;” and‘as this blessed Spirit 
is individually obeyed, we shall become more 
and more a spiritual and a self denying people, 
and shall find that we “ cannot serve God and 
mammon;” but that if we would be the dis- 
ciples of Jesus we must deny ourselves, take up 
our cross and follow Him. 

4th Mo., 1866. A FemMaLe MEMBER. 


Oh, disciple! have you not been wont to re- 


g, in the Saviour’s 
wind, such a place as a star in the firmament 
or a leaf in the forest, or at best a sheep in the 
unéounted fold? If these be your notions, go 
back to Olivet. Hear the Divine Intercessor 
exclaiming, “ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for all who shall hereafter believe through their 
word ;” and hear Him promising, ere His feet 
sunder from its grassy slopes, “ And lo! I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world ;” 
and recollect that He, who prayed thus, and 


gard yourself as occupying 
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promised thus, is He to whom all power is 
given.— Hamilton. 


EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 643.) 

‘On leaving Berlin we proceeded to Dresden, 
where a satisfactory opportunity was granted 
to present the address to the King of Saxony. 
Leipsic and Halle were visited. At the latter 
place we spent an hour very agreeably with 
Professor Tholuck and his amiable wife, both 
of whom speak English. He much confirmed 
the account we had heard of the present state 
of religion in Germany. We talked of the prev- 
alence of infidelity in that land, and of Pusey- 
ism in England. Tholuck retains a lively rec- 
ollection of dear William Allen, and freely ad- 
mitted the soundness in the Christian faith 
of the early Friends, and of Friends of this 
day. We conversed on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, on natural theology, &c. Tholuck 
spoke highly of Neander, and his Christian 
submission to his present trial—the loss of his 
sight. We went to the rector of the university, 
who kindly agreed to distribute the address to 
the professors and students, about 700. The 
same course of distribution was pursued in 
Saxony as at Berlin ; and we arrived at Breslau, 
in Silesia, on the 2d of the First month, 1850, 
where a similar course was pursued. 

We reached Vienna on the Sth, and were 
detaired there until the 24th. The letter 
kindly furnished to my brother by Lord Pal- 
merston, addressed to the ambassadors of the 
several courts of Europe, was, [ believe, very 
useful here, as it had before been. On the 
14th a personal interview with the Emperor of 
Austria was granted. My brother writes of 
this visit :—‘ Our interview was, I think, all 
we had any right to expect. We had prepared 
a few sentences in French, which my brother 
read to him. He evidently gave attention to 
it; he said he would read the address; and in 
refereyce to the object of it, he told us he 
would do what he could. We found bim stand- 
ing alone in the middle of a very large room. 
He is young, not yet twenty years of age, and 
looking youthful for his years; but, young as 
he is, there is a sense of imperial dignity ina 
his manners, as if he knew that he was reign- 
ing over one of the largest monarchies in 
Europe.’ 

For two or three days my brother was seri- 
ously ill from an attack of fever. He was 
kindly attended by a skilful physician, Dr. 
Bender, with whom we became unexpectedly 
acquainted ; and who, though pressed to do so, 
would not receive any remuneration. The 
winter was extremely cold in Austria; they 
had not for many years had such a frost, nor 
so much snow in Vienna as fell whilst we were 
there. 

We came from Vienna to Prague, and, after 
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occupying a few days in giving circulation to 
the address, proceeded to Munich in Bavaria, 
which city we reached after a winterly journey 
of two nights and two days, on the evening of 
the lst of the Second month; and on the fol- 
lowing Second-day, through the kind interven- 
tion of the British Ambassador in this city, an 
interview with the King of Bavaria was ob- 
tained. My brother writes to his son :— 

‘The king received us alone in a small room. 
Upon my asking permission, he very readily 
allowed me to read a few paragraphs of the 
address, to which I thought he gave his mind. 
He assented to the truth of what we had brought | 
before him, conversed on the subject very! 
freely—said he would do what he could—but| 
what had we to suggest? This is the question | 
often put as we goalong. As on other occasions, 
we told him we did not presume to dictate to 
the governments of other countries, or to tell 
them their duty ; but simply to bring the mat- 
ter before them, and ask them to do what was 
in their power in aid of the great object. Af- 
ter a few words on the general state of affairs 
in Bavaria, we withdrew, well satisfied with our 
interview. We have seen all the six ministers 
of State; they were polite, respectful, and at- 
tentive to what we wished to say. 

We went to Professor Schubert’s: he is a 
remarkably fine old man; he could not speak | 
English, but it required no great degree of! 
penetration to perceive that he is a humble- 
minded, well-established Christian: his coun- 
tenance beams with tenderness and intelligence, 
and the most enlarged philanthropy. e! 
travelled a few years ago in Palestine and 
Egypt, and is much interested in Africa.’ 

We proceeded by way of Augsburg to Stutt- 
gard, and afterwards to Carlsruhe. In these 
cities, opportunities were granted to present the 
address to the King of Wurtemberg and to the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and to press the sub- 
ject upon their attention. Circulation was also, 
given to the paper, as on former occasions, 
among those of influence.” 

From the dominions of the Grand Duke of | 
Baden, the two brothers proceeded to Stras- 
burg. There, closely as they had been united 
in the service of Christ, and of their fellow 
men of all shades of color, they separated. 
Josiah Forster returned home, and his place} 
was supplied by Robert Alsop and Francis 
Fry. 

At Strasburg William Forster found wait- 
ing for him a letter from Tholuck, whom they 
had lately visited at Halle. After referring to! 


———— 
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of Christian friendship. I often repeat: Re- 
ligion is the simplest thing in the world, need- 
ing the least of apparatus. This is what the 
Society of Friends teaches us ;—that is, those 
who are spiritual members; for alas! some 
make morals and philanthropy all, and leave 
out of sight, that the indwelling principle of the 
love of Christ is the main thing. 

Have you seen Schubert in Munich? Ha 
is the man who can completely feel with you, 
and understand you; his religion is all sim- 
plicity. In Strasburg there is also a man ofa 
similar class, though a little more linked to 
forms; but one of the most lovely children of 
God—pastor Hiirter. 

I shall rejoice to hear from you further, 
chiefly how you have found Prof. Bergnes, to 
whom you will most kindly remember me, 
and tell him that I desire a reply to my lines 
sent him from Geneva. 

Almighty God be ever near to you, and to 
your 

Faithful friend, 
Avaustus THOLUCK.” 

Halle, Feb. 16th, 1850. 


In the further carrying out of this arduous 
undertaking, William Forster and his com- 
panions,*Robert Alsop and Francis Fry, passed 
on into Switzerland. At Basle, he says, “ We 
had a meeting in the evening at the mission- 
house: it cost me something, and I hope no 
harm was done.” At Berne, besides making 
use, in the distribution of the address, of the 
list of the professors of the University, and of 
the members of the Chambers, they “ made up 
packets for the twenty-two cantons.” 

They now paid an interesting visit at 
Geneva, in furtherance of the object of their 
journey. 

From Switzerland the travellers crossed the 
mountains into Italy, and on the 2d of the 
Fourth month, William Forster writes from 
Milan to his wife :— 

“ Some little revival of that love in which 
I was first brought to give myself up to the ser- 
vice was granted in the hour of need; and [ 
was not only strengthened to pursue what I 
believed to be the path appointed, but as we 
came along through the day, and especially on 
our arrival and settling here, I have found 
peace and rest.” 

After having entered France, he continues 
his narrative :— 

“5th mo. 24th. Marseilles.—We arrived early 
in the afternoon of yesterday. At one time [ 


some local matters of a private nature, and to! pleased myself with thinking that we might 
the benevolent exertions of “ his lady” among’ have gone as far as Nismes; but upon a little 
the sick poor, Dr. Tholuck thus continues :—| reflection last evening, and endeavoring to give 

‘*] have more than once, dear friend, felt! myself up to the concern of the Yearly Meet- 
the presence of God in the company of some!ing, which I trust is a living and deep-rooted 
of your brethren; I have also done so in your | concern in our little church, a burden laid upon 
company. Iam attached to you in the bonds’ it in the wisdom and tender compassion of our 
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Lord, I came to the conclusion that it might 
be in the way of our duty to see what open- 
ing there was for the distribution of the address 
in Marseilles. Between three and four hun- 
dred copies were distributed to the merchants, 
lawyers, and other influential persons ; and I 
aim as well satisfied with uur little labors there 
as at any place we have visited.” 

From Marseilles William Forster went for- 
ward to Nismes, and visited nearly all the little 
companies professing with Friends in Langue- 
doe ; after which he proceeded to Privas, on 
his way to Paris, whilst his companions re- 
turned home. 

On his arrival at Paris, when, it will be rec- 
ollected, Napoleon was at the head of the 
French Republic, he was met by his brother 
Josiah Forster, and they resumed the remain- 
ing part of the work together. W. F. says in 
reference to it :— 

“We had an audience with the President 
yesterday : we were well received. He speaks 
English with great facility, allowed me to read 
as much of the address as I wished, conversed 
upon the subject with good sense and good 
feeling, and did not seem at all disposed to 
hurry us away. We have been at the offices 
of three of the ministers to-day, and sbal! pro- 
bably call on the others to-morrow morning. 
We have it also in contemplation to forward 
a copy of the address to the members of the 
Chamber. We think we shall then be at liberty 
to take our departure.” 

Among the interesting events which took 
place this year was the marriage of bis son to 
Jane M., daughter of the late Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby. 

(To be continued.) 
ccanseiineiaiiettenient 


THE DARK AGES, 


As to the degree of darkness in which these 
ages were really involved, and as to the mode 
and degree in which it affected those who 
lived in them, I must express my belief that 
it bas been a good deal exaggerated. There 
is no doubt that those who lived in what are 
generally called the “ middle” or “dark” ages, 
kuew nothing of many tuings which are familiar 
to us, and which we deem essential to our com- 
fort, and almost to our existence; but still I 
doubt whether, even in this point of view, they 


. . 
were so entirely dark as some would have us 


suppose. I dare say you have observed that, 
in a certain state of twilight, as soon as you 
have lighted only a taper in your chamber, it 
seems quite dark out of doors; yet, perhaps, 
you have only just come into the house out of 
that which, if not broad daylight, was never 
theless such good serviceable twilight as that, 
while you were in it, you never once thought 
of darkness, or of losing your way, or not being 
able to see what you were about; yet, I say, 
as soon as ever you lighted, were it oly a rush- 
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light, in your chamber, all the look-out was 
darkness. Were you ever so misled as to oper 
the window, and tell the people in the road 
that they would certainly lose their way, or 
break their shins—nay, even to condole with 
triamph over those inevitable consequences of 
their wandering in pitch-darkness? I very 
much doubt it; but if it ever did happen, I 
feel quite confident that, if from being at a loss 
for an exordium, or for any other reason, you 
had been obliged to wait with your head out 
at the window until your eyes bad recovered 
from the glare of your own little candle, you 
would have seen that there was really some 
light abroad ; you would have begun to distin- 
guish houses and highways, and sober people 
going about their business, which showed they 
could see enough for common purposes, and 
you would have held your tongue and drawn 
in your head, rather pleased that you had not 
exposed yourself.— Maitland. 
——aenliee 
FAITHFULNESS. 

Reader, are you a member of the living body 
of Christ? Ido not say, are you attached to 
some denominational form of worship and teach- 
ing; but are you a member of the Church 
which is His body? ‘Then, however humble 
your lot, however limited your means, however 
weak your hand, there is a service for you. 
“Nay, much more those members of the body 
which seem to be more feeble are necessary.” 
Your very disadvantages may fit you for a pe- 
culiar place. Man is not chosen for God’s 
work on account of his natural advantages. 
Moses said, ‘‘ I am not eloquent,” but the Lord 
answered, ‘* Who hath made man’s mouth ?” 

You have a talent intrusted to you for which 
you must render an account. You have your 
time, your faculties, your influence. The Holy 
Scriptures lie open before you, and the Holy 
Spirit can show you what the Lord would have 
you do. A life entwined with another’s life 
may know the will by knowing the heart of 
the loved one. 

Are you poor? Jesus had not where to lay 
his head. You are poor, but can it be said of 
you as of Mary, “ She hath done what she 
could?” You remember his estimate of the 
widow’s mite, and his promised acknowledgment 
of the cup of cold water given to a disciple. 

1 knew a poor laundress who was placed far 
from the ordinances of God and communion 
with the saints. Fifty years ago there were 
many spiritually desolate places, and her cottage 
was miles away from any place of meeting. The 
Lord had chosen it for her; and there, while 
she labored diligently, she waited, and watched, 
and prayed for opportunities of doing good. On 
one side of her cottage was a stream of water, 
on the other, an open heath, over which the 
people of the neighborhood often passed on their 
way to market. 





*“ What can I do here for the Lord ?” was 
the first question she asked herself when she 
had settled in her strange home. Every avenue 
of service seemed closed. But her punctuality 
and industry so increased her work, that she 
was forced to employ some help in accomplish- 
ing it all; and many an ignorant, motherless 
girl found protection and instruction in her 
service. One day she said to her husband, 
“ For the last three days it has seemed to me 
that if we read and pray sometimes with the 
door open, we may have a prayer-meeting.” 
Though a godly man, he could not enter into the 
faith of his wife, and suggested the apparent 
impossibility of gathering people there. 

“ That's the Lord’s part,” she replied ; “ ours 
is to watch and pray, seeking to be guided by 
the Holy Spirit.” 

He yielded to her earnestness, and that same 
evening she called on him to open the meeting, 
in faith of the Lord’s assurance,” “‘ Where two 
or more are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” With their eldest 
child they numbered three. They commenced 
the service with a hymn, the door standing 
open, and the chairs arranged for any who 
should be sent. Two women passing over the 
plain, heard the song of praise swelling on the 
still summer air, and followed where it led. 


They pau-ed at the open door; then, laying} 
their burdens at the threshold, they entered and | 


took the seats prepared for them. They were 
enabled to feast at the table so unexpectedly 
spread for them in the wilderness, and went on 
their way wondering and happy. 

The following week, on the same day, at 
evening, they returned, accompanied by upwards 
of twenty of their neighbors. This little band 
increased week by week, till the cottage was 
crowded with men and women, who walked three 
or four miles, often after a hard day’s toil, to 
listen to the Word of God. Christian men, pas- 
tors, and evangelists, warmed into life by the 
example of a feeble woman, came and preached 
the Word ; and before she left the cottage she 
saw a meeting: house erected near the spot which 
had been so signally favored by the Divine 
presence. She loved much, and counted nothing 
her pwn, and never counted that she had done 
anything for Him who had so loved her. She 
held on her way rejoicing, in the face of all 
discouragements, and the Lord blessed her 
abundantly. 

Is her Master your Master? Then do not 
repine that your lot is cast in the sphere 
in which the Lord Jesus walked during the 
years of His humiliation. Do not seek in the 
circumstances in which He has called you, or 
in which He has placed you, an excuse for 
neglecting his service. ‘God hath set the 
members every one of them in the body as it 
hath pleased Him,” and there is your sphere of 
service. 
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A FRAGMENT OF ANTIQUITY. 

The anonymous epistle to Diognotus is one 
of the most precious fragments of antiquity, and 
gives a beautiful and touching view of the 
position of the Church of Christ in an ungodly 
world; which should be true of it in a// ages, 
and was, in this instance, evidently true to the 
graphic writer as a picture of the Church in 
his own days. 

“The Christians are not distinguished from 
other men by country, language, or civil in- 
stitutions ; for they neither dwell in cities of 
their own, nor use a peculiar tongue, nor follow 
a singular mode of life: they dwell in the 
Grecian or barbarian cities, as the case may be; 
they follow the usage of the country io dress, 
food, and the other affairs of life; yet they 
show a peculiarity of conduct, wonderful and 
striking to all. They dwell in their native land 
but as sojourners ; they take part in all things as 
citizens, and they suffer all things as strangers. 
Every foreign country is a fatherland to them ; 
and every fatherland is aforeign country. They 
marry like all others, and have*children; but 
they do not expose their children. They live 
in the flesh, but not according to the flesh. 
They sojourn upon earth, but are citizens of 
heaven. They obey the existing laws, and yet 
raise themselves above the laws by their lives. 
They love all, yet are persecuted by all. They 
are unknown, and yet condemned. They are 
killed, and yet made alive. They are poor, 
and make many rich. They lack all things, 
yet abound. They are dishonored, and yet 
glorified ; calumniated, yet justified. They are 
cursed, and yet they bless. They receive scorn, 
and they give honor. They do good; yet are 
punished as evil-doers. When punished, they 
rejoice, as being made alive. By the Jews 
they are attacked as aliens, and by the Greeks 
pers: cuted; yet their enemies cannot tell the 
cause of their enmity. In short, what the 
soul is in the body, that are Christians in the 
world. As the soul is diffused through all the 
members of the body, so are Christians diffused 
through all the cities of the world. The soul 
dwells in the body, but is not of the body ; so 
Christians dwell in the world, but are not of the 
world. The invisible soul is inelosed in the visi- 
ble body ; so Christians are known to be in the 
world; but their piety is unseen. The flesh 
hates and wars against the soul, though it does 
it no wrong, because it forbids the indulgence 
of its pleasures; and the world hates the Chris- 
tians, though they do it no wrong, because they 
resist its pleasures. The soul loves the flesh 
and its members, that hate her; and so do 
Christians love those that hate them. The 
soul is inclosed in the body, and yet holds the 
body together; and Christians are detained in 
the world as a prison; yet they hold the world 
together. The immortal soul dwells in a mortal 
tabernacle ; and Christians dwell as sojourners 
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in mortal things, expecting immortality in 
heaven. Such is the place which God hath 
assigned to them ; and woe to them if they fly 
from it !” 

“ Verily,” says Burns, “ these old Christians 
knew how to live, and how to die.” 

“ You must not mourn,” says Cyprian, “ for 
those whom the call of the Lord hath released 
from the world, when you know that they are 
not lost, but sent before, to anticipate those 
left behind, as travellers or voyagers. We must 
indeed, long after them, but not bewail them. 
We ought not, for their sakes, to put on black 
garmeuts, since there they are already clothed 
in white.” 

It is refreshing to read of the simple faith 
and holy living and dying of our godly fathers. 
© that they may not be ashamed of us, their 
degenerate children ! R. BR. T. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1866. 





LonpoN YEARLY Mertinc.—Through the 
kindness of an attentive correspondent, we are 
enabled to present our readers with a brief ac- 
count of the proceedings of London Yearly 
Meeting during the first four days. It con- 
vened on Fourth-day, the 23d ult., Joseph 
Crosfield being Clerk, and Joseph Storrs Fry 
and Joseph Spence, Assistants. Solemn sup- 
plication was followed by appropriate remarks, 
and the transaction of various preliminary 
business. The certificates of David Hunt and 
John Henry Douglas, and the Minute of Murray 
Shipley, were then read, and much satisfaction 
was expressed therewith. Epistles were also 
read from all the Yearly Meetings except 
Philadelphia. An aged Friend, after express- 
ing the great interest with which he had 
listened to these documents, said his heart had 
turned more particularly toward the Meeting 
with which they did not correspond, and he 
wished to ask the meeting whether, in its judg- 
ment, the time had arrived when, without any 
reference to the past, it could address a few 
words in great simplicity and love as a saluta- 
tion to that meeting. The subject thus opened 
by a person so venerable, and in a manner s0 
impressive, called forth a very general and de- 
liberate expression of sentiment. Without en- 
tering into details, it may be said that these were 
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Yearly Meeting has no feeling but that of love 
for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and earnestly 
desires a re-opening of communication ; that it is 
not advisable to issue such a salutation of love 
at this time, lest it should be the occasion of 
renewed difficulty and dissension in Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting; that the time would 
come when such asalutation might be advisable, 
and that its issue now would only retard what 
all earnestly desired. The beloved Friend who 
introduced the subject expressed himself satis- 
fied with the conclusion of the meeting. 

Afternoon.—Joseph Crosfield was appointed 
Clerk, and Joseph Spence and J. Thirobeck 
Grace, Assistants—J. 8. Fry not being able to 
remain through the meeting. The certificate 
of Rebecca Collins was received from the 
Women’s Meeting and read, and the Queries 
were then entered upon. In accordance with 
the custom of the meeting, a// the Queries were 
read, and then all the answers from each 
Quarterly Meeting. When there are testimonies 
concerning deceased Friends, these come in 
order after the answers; and on this occasion, 
interesting records were read of Esther See- 
bohm, Mary Ann Harlock and Mary Ann 
Willis, each eliciting verbal comments of in- 
structive character. 

Fifth day Morning.—W illiam Matthews laid 
before his friends a concern, which was united 
with very cordially, to hold a young people’s 
meeting. The reading of the Answers to the 
queries was completed, and memorials concern- 
ing Cordelia Bayes, Mary Lloyd, Sophia Alex- 
ander and Firth were read. These were 
followed by a report from the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, of which sittings had 
been held on Second and Third days ; also a 
digest of reports from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, relative to distraints for ecclesiastical de- 
mands. 

Afternoon.—The digested tabular statement 
of the Yearly Meeting was read, and the meet- 
ing entered on a consideration of the state of 
Society, and at the close of the sitting di- 
rected the preparation of a General Epistle. 

Sizth-day morning, public meetings for wor- 
ship were held in the several meeting-houses 
of the city. In the afternoon sitting, selected 


the unanimous views :—That both London and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings suffer loss by the 
suspension of correspondence; that London 
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extracts from the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were read, in¢luding very interesting 
correspondence with Friends in Norway and 
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inthe South Sea. Several Friends made appro- 
priate comments, and David Hunt gave sume 
account of the Norwegian Friends in Iowa. 

Seventh-day morning was devoted to the 
Ackworth reports, and a very interesting ses- 
sion of the Educational Conference. 


The Tract Meeting was to be held in the 
afternoon. 


crhiiaeaccsidiediiitiiciss 
Marriep, on the 3d of Fifth month, 1866, in Friends 
Meeting at North Branch, Iowa, Davin L. Begstey, 
son of Joseph and Cynthia Beesley, to Eunice S. 
Witson, daughter of Seth and Elizabeth Wilson. 


- — +e — 


Diep, on the 2d of Fifth month, 1866, Wittram S. 
Bensow, aged 41 years, 4 months and 7 days; a 
member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. For 
many years he had been a thoughtful and helping 
friend to the injured African race, guarding against 
the use of slave-grown produce. and in the latter part 
of his life appeared to be deepening in faith and 
Christian experience. He was enabled to bear his 
lingering illness with much patience and resignation 
to the Divine will. 

. On the 5th of Fourth month, 1866, at Plain- 
field, Ind., Marrua, wife of Jediah Hussey, aged 49 
years and 1 month; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. Near her close she expressed her entire 
resignation to the Divine will. 

, on the 14th of Third month, 1866, ALBERT 
Hapuey, aged 35 years and 1 month; leaving the 
comforting assurance that his end was peace. 

, on the 15th of Fourth month, 1866, Cyyrara 
Rota, daughter of Albert and Mary Anon Hadley, 
aged 13 years and 22 days. 

Both the above were members of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 8th of Second month, 1866, near 
3arnesville, Ohio, Wituiam C. Witsoy, in the 38th 
year of his age; a member of Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting. He was suddenly prostrated on a bed o 
sickness, and felt his time here was short. His fer- 
vent supplications were that the Lord would give 
him a clear evidence of acceptance. He said “ he had 
given up all for His sake,” and was enabled to say a 
few hours before his close that “he felt no con- 


demnation, and it was all through the unmerited ! 


mercies of the dear Redeemer, to whom be all 
praise.” 

, on the 3d of Eleventh month, 1865, Jona- 
THAN Hopa@in, aged 88 years; an Elder of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, N. C. 

, on the 5th of First month, 1866, Susanna 
Macy, aged 64 years; an Elder of Center Monthly 
Meeting, N. C. 

, on the Ist of Sixth month, 1866, Hannan 
Sansom, aged 63 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

: onttiins - 

A Special Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, Sixth mo. 16th, at 4 P.M. 

Sarag Lewis, Secretary. 
+t): -— 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. They must in all cases be accompa- 
nied by certificates of character, and the studies 


pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. Copies 
of the last Annual Report, with all needful informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the office; or at the College, 
West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa. ; or on application 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race Street; or Thomas 
P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut Street. 

Philada., 5th mo. 10, 1866—eowtf. 


———- epee 


The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend as Matron at the Orphanage at 
Richmond, Va. Application may be made to 

S. W. Cops, 1312 Filbert St., or 
Hannau E. Kateun, 150N. Fifth St. 


+ 0 


“Frrenps’ Book, Stationery, anv First-Day 
Scnoot Srore,” bas on sale, a fresh variety of care- 
fully selected Tracts, in cheap cases, suitable for use 
of Teachers among Treedmen,—30 cts. ; other Tracts 
in great variety. A new collection of “ Cartes,” as 
Peter Bedford, Susanna Corder, Samuel Gurney, 
Isaac Braithwaite—10 cts. A new variety of Lincola 
Cards, with “Proclamation” affixed, 15 cts. Very 
beautiful colored F. D. S. Cards, 25 cts. Books for 
F. D. S. Libraries, as “ Boys of the Bible,” “ Jewish 
Tabernacle,” “The Book and its Story.” Also, “ Life 
of E. Fry,” 30 cts. ; “ Hannah Carson,” 40 cts. ; “ Wm. 
Penn,” 40 cts. Stationery in General. 

6th mo. 9. Lyp1a Leipy, Agent. 


—alitittaleiion 
At aStated Meeting of the Executive Board of 
Friends’ Association of Philud Iph ‘a and its 
Vicinity, for the Relief of Colored Freed- 

men, held Sixth month 5th, 1866. 

The Report of the Treasurer, together 

'with a statement made by him of the amount 
of unsettled claims against the Association, 
shows that the balance in our Treasury is like- 
ly to be insuffivient to meet the expenses of the 
ensuing month. 

Duriog the approaching school vacation, 
many of the houses occupied by us in North 
Carolina and Virginia will have to be moved to 
lands which can be more permanently held, 

{and will require considerable repairs to render 
| them comfortable, and to adapt them to the in- 
creased number and advanced condition of the 

; pupils. The labors of the Committee on the 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures, &c., now 
just commenced, will also involve considerable 
‘outlay. 

| To meet these and other expenses, about ten 
thousand dollars will probably be needed during 
the next three months. 

After serious consideration, the Board did 
not feel prepared to discourage any of its Com- 
mittees from continuing or, if way should open 
for it, extending their labors, believing that a 
simple statement of the want of funds would 
be sufficient to induce early and liberal contribu- 
tions. 

The Publication Committee were requested 
to have the foregoing minute printed aud dis- 
tributed with the Annual Report. 

Extracted from the minutes, 
Joun B. Garrett, See’y. 

Contributions may be sent to Ricuarp Cap- 
BuRY, Treasurer, No. 111 8. Fourth St., Phila. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS NEITHER PURITANS | though they repudiated the term of reproach ’ 
NOR PERSECUTORS. that in an age when the majority of men were 
(Continued from page 652.) persecutors in heart and practice, they held aloof 
But to return to my argument—the Pilgrim from and reprobated such practices ; that they 
Fathers were Separatists; did they retain their sheltered and acted kindly towards the perse- 
principles or repudiate them on their arrival in | cuted, Roger W illiams included; and that when 
the New World? Did they, as the Poet has | they, the Pilgrim Fathers, were laid in their 
asserted, “ Leave unstained what there they | £t@Ves, and the Friendsarrived in New England, 
found, Freedom to worship God ?” The probabili- | their sons and successors were advocates of 
ties of the case would certainly lean to the side | toleration and supporters of the Friends. The 
of that conclusion. If they had clung to their | evidence is voluminous : the only difficulty I 
principles through persecution, suffering end the | €Xperience is in reference to selection and con- 
loss of all things, it would be improbable in the | deusation, so as to bring the subject within the 
extreme that they should repudiate their most | Compass of this address. ; ; 
cherished convictions upon crossing the Atlantic. I have failed to find any writer who, until 
True it is that human nature is often inconsist- | Very recent times, say the present century, has 


ent ; but not that part of it which has passed 
through the crucible of trial and the furnace of 
suffering for the sake of principle. ‘Can gold 
grow worthless that has stood the touch?’ No; 
there is a prima facie difficulty in the outset 
in believing that the Pilgrim Fathers persecuted 
for conscience’ sake. Bear in mind also that 
“had they been mindful of that country 
whence they came out they might have had 
Opportunity to have returned.” 
flower ” stood in the harbor with sails flapping 
for many a week ; just ove half of the party died 
during the first winter from privation and ex- 
posure, but no one returned. 


“Ob, strong hearts and true! not one went back in 
the ‘ Mayflower!’ 

No, not one looked back who had set his hané to 
tbat ploughing.” 


Home, friends, native country, comfort, the 
world’s applause—all might have been theirs 
had they changed their opinions, had they aban- 


The “ May- | 


given currency to the allegation which I am 
engaged to disprove—That the Pilgrim Fathers 
of Plymouth persecuted for conscience’ sake. I 
have been referred to Sewell’s “ History of the 
People called Quakers,” but he does not affirm 
the matter in question ; indeed, if we regard 
his chronology as correct, he acquits the Pilgrim 
Fathers of any share of the persecutions alluded 
to. He was evidently little acquainted with 
religious parties outside the Society whose his- 
‘tory he records, so that his statewents upon 
, this point are worthless either for condemnation 
or acquittal. 

Speaking as I do, before members of the 
Society, I must devote a little time to his state- 
‘ments, which, under other cirenmstances, [ 
Should pass by as of no weight in regard to this 
matter. 
| In Sewell (vol. i. pp. 6, 7) I find the follow- 
ing :— 


‘The bishops under Queen Elizabeth were 


doned their principles. 
turning to transact some business in England, yet it pleased God, in the year 1568, to raise 
and he was imprisoned on landing, and kept other persons that testified publicly against 
close prisoner for seventeen weeks; why To of the remaining superstitions ; and al- 


One, we hear of, re- | content with the Reformation made by Cranmer, 


dure this if he had been prepared to abandon|though Coleman, Burton, Hallingham and 
views which he found untenable? Thecharge; Benson were imprisoned by the Queen’s or- 
that the Pilgrim Fathers persecuted is as un-| der, yet they got many followers, and also the 
reasonable as it is unhistorical, and about as|;name of Puritans. And notwithstanding the 
probable as that the Friends should upon land-| archbishop, to prevent this, drew up some ar- 
ing have entered into a military convention with | ticles of faith, to be signed by all clergymen, 
the other colonists for the extermination of the | yet he met with great opposition in the under- 


Indians, or that the Jesuits should have estab 
lished a Society to send the Scriptures to the 
people in their native tongue. Had no other 
course been open to me, I should have been 
well content to rest my case upon this d@ priori 
argument, and to have thrown upon any oppo- 
nent the onus of producing one word of original 
or contemporaneous history in support of his 
opinion. I am not, however, reduced to this 
course, having original documentary evidence 
of a positive character that is perfectly conclu- 
sive, that what the Pilgrims were upon landing, 
that they remained, through evil report and 
good report; that when charged with their 
Separatist views they did not abjure them, al- 


taking: for one Robert Brown, a young student 
| of Cambridge (from whom the name of Brown- 
| ist was afterwards borrowed), and Richard 
Harrison, a schoolmaster, published, in the year 
1583, some books wherein they shuwed how 
much the Church of England was still infected 
with Romish errors; which was of such effect 
that the eyes of many peuple came thereby to be 
opened, who so valiantly maiatained that doc- 
trine which they believed to be the truth, that 
some of the most zealous among them, viz, 
Henry Barrow, John Greenwood and John 
Penry, about the year 1593, were put to death 
because of their testimony, more (as may very 
well be believed) by the instigation of the 
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clergy, than by the desire of the Queen. * 
* * * After the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when James I. had ascended the throne, 
the followers of these men suffered much for 
their separation from the Church of England : 
but very remarkable it is, that even those of 
that persuasion, of which many in the reign of 
King Charles I. went to New England to avoid 
the persecution of the bishops, afterwards them- 
selves turned cruel persecutors of pious people 
by inhuman whippings, &c., and lastly by putting 
some to death by the hands of a hangman.” 

A more involved and illogical statement was 
never penned. I must devote afew minutes to 
its dissection. 

The writer first enumerates certain reformers 
in the Church of Eogland—to wit, Coleman, 
Burton, Hallingham and Benson; he states, 
truly enough, that they got the name of “ Puri- 
tans,’ that they drew up articles of faith to 
be signed by “ Clergymen:’’ all this is quite 
true, and he might have added that which I 
supply from their Petition to the Privy Coun- 
cil, in which they say of the “ Brownists” or 
Separatists, “ We abhor these and we punish 
them.” 

Sewell then goes on to enumerate correctly 
other sufferers for-conscience’ sake, beginning 
with Brown (from whom he says the term 
‘‘ Brownist ” was borrowed), Richard Harrison, 
Henry Barrowe, John Greenwood and John 
Penry ; he tells us further that the three latter 
were put to death about 1593 by the instiga- 





tion of the clergy, more than by desire of 


the Queen, that their followers in James’s 
reign suffered much for their “ separation” 
from the Church of England. All which is 
perfectly true. 

We have here, then, éwo distinct parties ; 
one of them described as “ Puritans” and 
** Clergymen,”’ imprisoned for desiring reform 
in the Church of England, temp. Elizabeth ; 
another party, executed in the same reign for 
‘“separation”’ from that Church, and treated 
with severity in the reign of James I. 

Here are the premises; now then for the 
conclusion, ‘‘ but very remarkable it is that even 
those of that persuasion who went out in Charles 
the First’s reign persecuted by whipping and 
hanging.” 

“ Those of that persuasion!” Witch per- 
suasion? This is the very question. Sewell 
does not tell us, and it is evident that he did 
not know the difference between the two per- 
suasions enumerated, and that the one “ ab- 
horred”’ the other and “ punished ” them, even 
to death, and had done so for a half a century. 
Could these persons-of undecided persuasion 
be the Pilgrim Fathers? Certainly not, ac- 
cording to Sewell, for the Pilgrim Fathers 
emigrated, according to every authority, in 1620 
(eighteenth year of James the First), while 
Sewell tells us that it was “persons of that 
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persuasion who went out in the reign of Charles 
the First’”’” who persecuted by whipping and 
hanging. He acquits, therefore, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, for those who emigrated in James’ 
reign could not be those who came to New 
England in the following reign. The truth is, 
however, that Sewell, however reliable an au- 
thority he may be as it regards the Society of 
Friends, evidently did not know and failed 
to notice that he was writing of two perfectly 
distinct religious parties, and ignorantly con- 
founding these parties, draws conclusions which 
are historically worthless. I may remark 
that Seweil wrote in Holland, in low Dutch, 
of events which happened in England and 
America, and was probably in no position to 
speak frow original documents, excepting such 
as were supplied by the Society of Friends. 
From some such involved history it is probable 
that the whole confusion of dates and parties 
has arisen. 

The facts, so far as they can be compressed 
into a paragraph, are these. The colony of 
Virginia (South) was first attempted by settlers 
exclusively Eriscopau. But that settlement 
resulted in total failure. The Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth in 1620 (18th James [.), 
and they were, as I have shown, SEPARATISTS 
or Brownists The THIRD colony or settlement 
was that planted at Salem and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, by Purrrans, in 1630 (5 Charles I.), 
that party having in turn come under the per- 
secuting hands of the English Prelates, Ban- 
croft and Laud. It was these Puritans of 
Massachusetts or Boston who passed the Acts 
against the Quakers, and were guilty of cruel 
intolerance, which has been ignorantly charged 
to the account of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

I now proceed to prove that the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth remained Separatists: 
that they neither repudiated the term nor re- 
linquished their principles ; that they received 
Roger Williams into their Church, and sheltered 
and helped him ; that they had gone to their 
graves before the first of the Friends came to 
New England, and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity (in the flesh at least) of persecuting them ; 
and that their successors—some of them, at all 
events—inoherited their principles and advocated 
toleration of the Friends. 

And, first, as to the Pilgrim Fathers retaining 
their Separatist views. The colony of Plymouth 
was dependent greatly upon the “ Merchant 
Adventurers ” of London, who were of the State 
religion, no other being tolerated. From a cor- 
respondence which survives we learn that the Pil- 
grims were directly charged by the Merchant 
Company with holding Separatist views. A let- 
ter written by Mr. Sherley, one of the mer- 
chants, dated 25th January, 1625, states that 
charges had been brought against the colonists 
that they allowed “diversity about religion ;” 
they replied, “ We know no such matter, for there 
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was never any controversy or opposition, either 
public or private, to our knowledge, since we 
came.” But what was the religion on which all 
were agreed? In the same sear, another letter 
charges them “ with receiving a man into their 
Church that in bis confession renounced univer- 
sal, national and diocesan Churches, by which 
(say they) it appears that, though you deny the 
name of * Brownists,’ yet you practice the same, 
and therefore you sin against God in building up 
such a people.” The Adventurers demanded 
that they should conform to their views of 
governing the colony ; that the “ French disci- 
pline”” (whatever that may have been) should 
be practiced, and “ that Mr. Robinson and his 
company at Leyden should not be allowed to 
join them, unless they would reconcile them- 
selves to the Church by a recantation under 
their hands.” his recantation was never forth- 
coming. Mr. Sherley wrote again at this june- 
ture, and tells the colonists that a party of 
the merchants “ were for a full desertion and 
forsaking of them,” and he adds, “ it is pre- 
tended that you are ‘ Brownists,’”’ and he ab- 
jures them to leave their “ evil views.” This 
advice, though well intended, was not adopted. 
Through good and evil report they held to their 
principles. 

[To be continued.] 


THE LAWS OF CHOLERA. 


The radical cause of Asiatic Epidemic Cholera 
is a something added to the atmosphere which 


does not naturally belong to it. That radical, 
originating cause cannot, of itself, bring on an 
attack of cholera any more than powder will 
explode without the application of a spark 
This spark, as to cholera, is any thing which 
debilitates the human body; which depresses 
its vital power, the general health, below its 
natural standard. Cholera cannot attack a man 
when he is in good general health. No one 
single case of the kind has ever yet been brought 
to light in any part of the world, after a care- 
ful medical and anatomical investigation by 
competent professional men. In every single 
case where the person attacked was reported 
by friends and neighbors to have been in per- 
fect health up to the moment of attack, it has 
never failed to have been found, when calmly 
investigated, that some organ of the body had 
been out of order; some function of the sys- 
tem had been suspended; some unusual and 
unbealihful condition of the organism had been 
present, or some surroundings of the patient 
had been changed, so as to invite disease; that 
is, some agent had been at work which was eal- 
culated to undermine the physical, moral or 
mental health of the patient, and thus debilitate 
the general system. 

Sudden emotions of alarm or apprehension 
make some persons “as weak as water.” Sur- 
geon Phillips of the United States Army, relates 


in the November number of the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, of Philadelphia, that a 
sentry who had to do duty in the passage of a 
ward, was at his post quite well, but became 
alarmed as soon as he learned that there were 
cases of cholera'in the rooms. Although he 
could not see them, he became very nervous; no 
assurance could quiet his apprehensions, so 
that he had to be relieved, and “died within 
two hours.” It is, therefore, clear that fear so 
debilitates the body as to make it susceptible 
of an attack of malignant cholera in a cholera 
atmosphere. Physicians even of moderate ex- 
perience, know that in the healthiest times, and 
among persons in good general health, diarrheea 
is an immediate result of any depressing excite- 
ment, and Asiatic cholera is only an exaggerated 
diarrhea. 

Liquor of any kind makes a man stronger for 
the time being. but when it begins to die out, 
he is weaker than he was before he drank any- 
thing, and in that condition he is a fit sub- 
ject for an attack of cholera when the disease 
is prevalent. A writer in the Richmond Medi- 
eal Journal for February, 1866, states from 
personal knowledge that when the cholera ap- 
peared in the lower part of Wheeling, a few 
eases here and there, every case died; every 
victim had been in the habit of “ taking a 
drink.” 

A man is not as able to work, nor a horse to 
travel immediately after a full meal as he was 
before, or as he would be an hour or two later; 
there is a want of vigor, of animation, of 
strength; hence, hearty feeding in cholera 
times invites the disease. 

One fact has been observed all over the world. 
In all localities where fevers ordinarily prevail 
cholera feeds and becomes more unmanageable 
and malignant. All koow that fevers most 
abound in warm weather ; in marshy places ; in 
flat, low, wet, and filthy localities. New Orleans 
is a perfect type of such a situation. Taking 
four years during the war, fewer persons died 
of yellow fever in New Orleans, in all these 
four years, than died in asingle year previously, 
simply because the United States authorities 
compelled universal cleanliness. The streets 
and yards of dwellings were kept clean and dry 
by judicious draining and scrubbing; and 
cleansing and whitewashing were the order of 
the day. 

The city of Worcester, England, has been 
twice ravaged by the cholera; to prevent a 
third visit, the authorities inaugurated such a 
system of “ cleansing” in every street and alley 
and dwelling that “ not a house was entered ” 
by the destroyer, while the most frightful deso- 
lation prevailed among the neighboring cities. 

In the “ Metropolitan Buildings,” the great 
tenant house of London, in which “the health 
regulations were complete,” and which con- 
tained five hundred occupants, there was not a 
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single case of cholera; and yet, in the same 
district, the epidemic was very fatal. In one 
of our own large cities one ward was thoroughly 
inspected and cleaned, in anticipation of the 
advent of cholera; it came, and only one house 
suffered. On amore minute inspection, a heap 
of noisome house offal of several years accu- 
mulation was found in adark coruer of the cel- 
lar, and which had been overlooked. 

The cholera fell fatally on a village fifty 
miles from Montreal, with which there was 
daily intercourse; the disease did not spread 
around that village; not a single case occurred 
in all that long highway of trade and travel ; 
but after a time it did appear in Montreal it- 
self. 

Between Wheeling, Va., and Bridgeport, a 
distance of a balf-a- mile, a ferry plies, an island 
and two branches of the river intervened; the 
cholera ravaged Wheeling five weeks, and then 
appeared for the first time and suddenly at} 
Bridgeport, destrvying nearly the entire popu- 
lation. 

Two emigrant vessels left Havre in October, 
1848, one for New Orleans, the other for New 
York ; Havre was ‘ unaffected ”’ at the time of 
their departure. Sixteen days out, the cholera 
appeared on board the New York vessel, and 
37 days out on the New Orleans ship; the| 
disease did not spread at New York, but it did’ 
in New Orleans. Several vessels and steam- 
ships have left affected European ports and 
arrived at our shores without a single case of 
the disease. The cholera first nestled several 
years about the mouths of the Ganges and 
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the hypothesis already taken in this article, 
that two things are always essential to the 
presence of epidemic Cholera in aay place; 
first, there must be a cholera atmosphere, and 
it must meet acting and generally prevalent 
causes of bodily or mental debility, which are 
fear and despondency as to the mind; and as 
to body, the exciting cause of epidemic fevers, 
which is miasm, an emanation from the earth, 
wherever there is heat of eighty degrees, and 
moisture and vegetable decay, such as leaves, 
wood, grass, &c., in bottom or flat and made 
lands; and the great practical lesson is, that 
should the cholera appear in the United States 
during this present year of 1866, the fearful, 
the infirm, the debilitated should, as far as 
possible, and as svon as it can be dune, remove 
to high land situations, and remain there until 
there have been several frosts at their owa 
homes. 

As to all these facts, two things we do not as 
yet know. First, we do not know what that 
is which added to an atmosphere usually 
healthful makes itacholera atmosphere. Second, 
we do not koow the law of the spread of a 
cholera atmosphere. But we do arrive at cer- 
tain practical conclusions, which are of im- 
mense sanitary and commercial importance. 

First. A cholera atmosphere is not necessarily 
diffused by means of lines of travel and trade. 


: Second. Cholera cannot be quarantined from 


our shores. Third. The fundamental cause of 
epidemic Asiatic Cholera, is a cholera atmos- 
phere. Fourth. The immediate exciting cause 
of this disease is filth, or a debilitated condition 































































































then took a general north-westerly course which,' of the system. Fifth. There can be no epi- 
in the main, it continued until it encircled the demic Asiatic Cholera unless the cholera atmos- 
globe. | phere and the exciting causes are both present 
In 1831, the cholera appeared in Berlin,'at the same time. Sixth. The ravage of the 
spread north to the Baltic, thence west a thou-/ disease in any community is measured by the 
sand miles, to London, thence south, over two degree of the prevalence of the exciting causes ; 
hundred miles, to Paris, at the end of six monthe| where dampness, warmth and filth most prevail, 
But Paris is some five hundred miles only, there will the scourge be proportionably malig- 
from Berlin, between which two places there nant. 
was perhaps the most constant inland commu-| ‘The facts in this article seem to authorize 
nication by travel and traffic in all Europe. | the conclusion that a choleraatmosphere spreads 
In May, 1865, the cholera appeared at Cairo; | by an unknown law; that as it does not always ad- 
in June at Constantinople, near a thousand | vance in the track of wind and tide and travel 
miles north; thence west, over a thousand | and traffic, those cases which are given as 
miles, to Marseilles, and in five months, it ap-| proofs of this are mere coincidences. Nature’s 
peared in Paris, over four hundred miles north, | laws are infallible in their action; under the 
and yet there is an incessant stream of travel same circumstances they act in the same way ; 
by land between these two places. In one/|and as, in some of the statements made, it did 
month, it travelled a thousand miles from Cairo| not go in the direction of wind and travel, in- 
to Constantinople, and yet was five months in | ter-communication cannot be a law of the spread 
travelling from Marseilles to Paris, one-half the | of cholera. Quarantine loses millioas of money, 
distance ; these cases show that great lines of and results in incalculable discomfort and incoa- 
travel and trade do not always carry the Cholera, venience. Instead of incurring these, when no 
along, and as nature’s laws are always uniform, | one claims they can be always efficient, it would 
under the same circumstances, some other, be wiser to adopt measures which al! admit will 
theory for Cholera propagation is needed, one! ward off the disease, as facts given clearly show ; 
which will answer all the conditions. Mean-| measures which do not cost a tithe as much as 
while we cannot do better than to fall back on’ a quarantine, aod which cannot but result in an 
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nealeulable amount of public good. The dic-| FREEDMEN’S AFFAIRS. 

tate of a true philanthrophy and of undoubted; Information has been received through the 
wisdom is to direct attention to the secure-;War Department that J. J. Fultz, a citizen of 
ment of as perfect cleauliness as possible, Ohio, on the 7th ult. was employed by some of 
in person, in clothing, in habitation, cellar, attic, |the freedmen of Canton, Mississippi, to open a 
street, alley, neighborhood. As the removal of school, and that he was engaged in teaching 
filth, and cleanlivess, and securing dryness by children during the day and adults at night, up 
draining, have in so many cases been followed , to the 11th ult., when he was waited on by some 
by an entire exemption from cholera, and as em- | citizens of the place—some fifteen or twenty in 
bargo and quarantine are at most doubtful, and | number—headed by a lawyer; that his life was 
in some cases have been clearly unavailing, it, threatened unless he immediately left the town, 
seems to be the dictate of a sound common /|stating that they had determined not to have 
sense to direct attention to the certain instead | any “ freedmen's schools or any Yankees in the 


of the uncertain. place.” They then demanded that he should 


In view of the above statements, a theory 
seems to present itself, which will meet all the 
facts detailed above. That a cholera atmosphere 
causes cholera only when it meets with filth or any 


of the causes of bodily debilitation ; and as all | 


human means have failed to arrest the spread of 
a cholera atmosphere, the removal of the causes 
of, or the condition of, bodily debilitation, is 
our only hope for the prevention of the disease 
in any specified locality ; and as such a removal 
is a specific, and is everywhere practicable, it 
is our own fault if we suffer from the scourge. 

The ships which left an “uninfected” port 
had the immediate cause of cholera aboard, 
want of cleanliness and vigorous health among 
a crowd of steerage emigrants; and meeting 
with a cholera current in their passage across 
the ocean, as the track of the gulf stream, or 
of a tornado is met, the disease manifested 
itself; one ship found the cholera atmosphere 
in New Orleans and cholera material too—there 
it spread; the writer was a resident of that 
city at the time; the other ship found no 
cholera atmosphere in New York, and the 
scourge did not show itself. 

The ships which left infected ports, and 
crossed over without a case, were clean vessels, 


had few passengers, who felt the necessity of! 


attendance to the laws of health, and escaped 
a visitation ; all going to show that epidemic 
Asiatic Cholera can oniy occur where a cholera 
atmosvhere, the primary cause, meets with the 
immediately exciting cause, which is the want 
of cleanliness in person, habitation and neigh- 
borbood. Single occasional cases, called spor- 
adic, are not taken into account; the aim has 
been to establish great general principles, and 
the attention of scientific men and those of 
leisure and cultivation is invited to a collection 
of well authenticated whole facts, and if they 
all are explainable on the sentiments we have 
advanced, then a great advance is made; if they 
cannot be explained, they may lead eventually 
to the truth.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


——__-~6- 


Choice extracts are like burning glasses, 
whose collected rays point with wermth and 
quickuers upon the rcader’s heart. 


sign an agreement to leave the place, and never 
return under any circumstances; this he re- 
fused to do. They then made a proposition to 
take him out and hang him, but this was over- 
ruled on his promising to leave on the first 
train. Some of the men were very violent, 
striking at him with knives. He says the 
colored people had formed a society for educa- 
tional purposes, and were raising money for the 
purpose of building a school-house, when they 
were warned that it would be burot if built, 
and it has been impossible to rent a building 
for that purpose in the town. 

At the session of the County Court at York- 
town, Va., held on the 19th ult., a colored man 
named Lewis was standing peaceably outside 
the door of the Court- House, when a white man 
named Joves, under the influence of liquor, 
walked up to and pushed him so violently that 
he fell, at the same time attempting to strike 
him. Lewis at once regained his footing and 
knocked Jones down, whereat Lewis was seized 
by other white men and dragged into Court, 
Jones following and kicking him, which vio- 
lence Lewis returned with interest. He was 
then put on his trial for assault and battery and 
for contempt of Court. Although several pres- 
ent were ready to swear that Jones began the 
difficulty, neither they nor Lewis were allowed 
to testify, and the latter was ordered to recog- 
nize in the sum of $500 for his appearance be- 
fore the Grand Jury at the next Court. The 
negro said he bad no friends and no money, 
when a white man rushed up with a large, 
knotted hickory stick and struck at Lewis’s 
head, but the latter avoided the blow. This 
was repeated three times with the same result, 
when the assailant was secured. It being the 
general opinion that the assault should be no- 
ticed, the man was arraigned for contempt of 
Court, and fined two dollars. The negro is 
now in confinement. About the same time the 
new freedmen’s school house in that neighbor- 
hood was burned, undoubtedly by native white 
citizens, who fired several guns in honor of the 
event. These facts are attested by Jacob H. 
Vining, Superintendent of Friends’ Freedmen’s 
School, Peninsula, Va., and his statement is in- 
dorsed by F. J. Massey, Ass’t Sup’t F. Bareau. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
JACOB’S WELL. 


“ Sir, thou hast nothing todraw with, and the well is deep; from 
whence then hast thou that living water? Art thou greater than 


ovr father Jacob?” 
A depth beyond the superficial 
Was reached, it plainly does appear, 
When Jacob’s famous well at Sychar 
Gave water sweet, and pure and clear. 
“ The well is deep,” declared the woman, 
Who deemed it both absurd and vain 
That one, without the means of drawing, 
Might yet the precious draught obtain. 


By this deep well the wearied Saviour 
Awhile did sit to rest and wait— 

Himself the fount of every blessing, 
The Lord omnipotently great. 

Yet nothing great beheld the woman 
In Him so lowly and so meek; 

She heard, distrustful, unbelieving, 
This Jew, of living water speak. 


Important were the words and precious 
He uttered from this hallowed spot : 
“ Who drinks the water I shall give him, 
Through erdless ages thirsteth not. 
Deep in his soul it proves a fountain— 
Refreshing, never-failing, rife— 
A well of living water springing 
Up into everlasting life.” 
“Spring up, O well,” spake happy Israel ; 
“ Spring up, O well,” with joy they sing. 
Ofttimes they felt a living virtue 
From various types and shadows spring. 
And unto them a law was given 
Than Jacob’s well by far more deep, 
From sou:ce divine received by Moses 
For Israel to observe and keep. 
By various types and signs it pointed, 
And as a paidagogos \ed 
To dim the holy and anointed, 
The Captain, Governor, and Head. 
What Rabbi could its depths well fathom? 
Though read and pundered every word, 
It proved a wonder to the nations 
Who of its glorious statutes heard. 


The Fount of life and light from Heaven 
Gave Israel’s seed that wondrous law, 
The light which Saul, the persecutor, 
When journeying to Damascus saw. 
The same who sat amid the doctors, 
So young in years, so very wise ; 
This Fountain of celestial wisdom 
Alune can ope our blinded eyes. 
“Spring up, O well,’ O Fount of Israel, 
We thirst upon the weary way ; 
“Spriog up, UO well,” to him that beareth 
The heat and burden of the day. 
We quaff but evanescent pleasure 
From costly Babylonish bowls ; 
Athirst, we drink at earthly fountains, 
And fail to satisfy our souls. 


Carthage, Ind. J. M. ©. 


A poor lame boy asked a gentleman for a 
long string. “What for?” he asked. The boy 
said ‘‘ he would make a net of it, which he 
could sell for three pence, to print Bibles for 


the poor heathen ; adding, “you know, sir, that 


may print one page.” The gentleman told him 
to bring the net to him when finished. He did 
80; three pence were given hiw for the Bible, 
and three pence fur himself. ** No sir,” ex- 








claimed this poor boy, “ please send it all; 
perhaps then it will pay for printing both sides.” 
anincnchiacisaieligitienaTagisiant 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgien INTELLIGENCE up to the 3d inst. has been 
received. 

A Paris telegram of the 25th says: Identical notes 
were despatched yesterday and to day by the Eng- 
lish, French and Russian cabinets to Berlin, Vienna, 
Frankfort and Florence, for the assembling of a con- 
gress to deliberate upon the question of the German 
federal reform, that of the Elbe Duchies, and the 
Austro-Italian difficulty. It is expected that the con- 
gress will assemble on the 5th of June. 

The assent of the three disputing powers to a 
congress is generally regarded as setiled, and it is 
said that Austria will consent to the discussion of 
the Venetian question on the basis of territorial 
compensation. 

According to one statement, the congress cannot 
be held before the 10th day of June. 

In the Federal Diet at Frankfort, the proposal of 
the Middle States that the Diet should request Aus- 
tria, Prussia and all the German States which have 
lately increased their military establishments to re- 
duce them to a peace footing, was unanimously 
adopted. 

The representatives of Austria and Prussia said 
that at the next sitting of the Diet they would com- 
municate the conditions on which they were willing 
to disarm ; and the latter referred to the proceedings 
of Prussia as evidence of her pacific desires, and 
earnestly reiterated the demand for the convocation 
of the German Parliament as the only means, per- 
haps, of averting war. 

The London Times of the 25th says: ‘‘It now seems 
certain that a conference will assemble, and the 
neutrals who have called it will have the opportunity 
of proposing their plaus of pacification. It is essential 
for the cause of peace that Austria and Prussia should 
authorize their representatives to yield, the one on 
the question of Venetia, and the other on the question 
the Duchies. But it may lessen our national infla- 
ence to proclaim beforehand that the result of the 
conference will in no event affect the position of this 
country. If any pressure is to be applied to the 
disturbers of the public peace, it must be by others 
than us.” 

In the British House of Commons, on the 24th, 
Gladstone said, “The British Goverament feel it 
their duty to entertain proposals for a Congress, and 
earnestly desired the preservation of peace, but were 
without any sanguine hopes of it.” 

The financial and commercial affairs of England 
continued to show great depression. The bank re- 
turns shows a continued drain of gold, and the 
pressure for money indicate that the crisis is not yet 
over. 

Upwards of nine bundred miles of the new At- 
lantic telegraph cable has been stowed on board the 
Great Eastern. About sixty miles per day were 
stowed away, the preceding day and night. 

It is fuund that the Great Easter. will not be able 
to take all the necessary cable, 2,700 miles, on 
board. The screw steamer Medway, consequently, 
has béen chartered to take about 500 miles of the 
old cable from the Great Eastern. 

Another steamer, the Aibuny, is also engaged to 
assist the enterprise, and the British Government 
has again granted the services of the war steamer 
Terrible to accompany the expedition. Each of the 
three steamers is to be furnished with grappling 
apparatus, so that the old cable may be grappled at 
points a mile apart to break the straia and give 
greater security. The Great Eastern will on.y 
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partially coal at Sheerness, owing to her great draft 
of water. She is expected to quit the barbor June 
28th, and start a day or two after for Beerhaven, 
Ireland, where she will complete coaling and pro- 
ceed to lay the cable. 

Senor de Castro, Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
referred in the Spanish Cortes to the remarks in the 
English Parliament upon the bombardment of Val- 
paraiso. He said “ he had informed foreign govern- 
ments that Spain would have recourse to every 
kind of hostility to avenge the blood already shed. 
If the American republics continued war with 
Spain she would continue to act with energy against 
them.” 

Domestic.—The U. S. public debt on the Ist of 
Sixth month was $2,670,288,367. There was a re- 
duction of over $19,000 during the previous month. 

Secretary McCulloch is notifying Federal officers 
in the South, who cannot or will not take the test 
Oath, that they must vacate their offices. 

The case of Jefferson Davis was before the U. S. 
Circuit Court at Richmond on the 6th inst., but the 
court adjourned until the first Third-day in the Tenth 
month, when the Chief Justice is expected to pre- 
side on the trial, if the case is not disposed of pre- 
viously. 


Coneress.—On the 7th, a bill was passed by the 
House authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
ceive and accept from the authorities of the city of 
Philadelphia the title to League Island, in the Dela- 
ware river, and adjacent marsh land, including the 
whole of the creek known as the back channel, from 
the Schuylkill to the Delaware river, and all the 
riparian rights and privileges of said League Island, 
adjacent marsh and back channel, together with so 
much of the opposite shore of the back channel 
from the League Island shore as shall, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of the Navy, be ample to enable 
the government to have the sole and exclusive use 
of said back channel and both shores thereof. 

The said island and appurtenances to be held for 
naval purposes by the government of the United | 
States; Provided, That. the said League Island, 
marsh adjacent and back channel, with its shores, 
as aforesaid, shall not be received or accepted until 
the title of the whole of the same, as berein de- 
scribed, is complete and indefeasibie, nor unless the 
acceptance thereof shall be recommended by a bourd 
of officers, to be appointed by the President: And 
provided further, That if League Island be selected, 
the navy-yard at Philadelphia shall be dispensed 
with, and disposed of by the United States as soon 
as the public convenience will admit. 

The joint resolution providing for certain amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution was passed in the 
Senate on the 8th by a vote of 33to1l. As thus 
passed in the Senate, and sent back to the House 
for concurrence in amendments, the joint resolution 
is as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
two-thirds of both Houses concurring, That the fol- 
lowing article be proposed to the Legislatures of 
the several States as an amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, when ratified 
by three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall be 
valid as part of the Constitution, namely : 

Articte —. Section 1. All persons born or na- 
turalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the States wherein they reside, No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
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States. Nor shall any State deprive any person of 
lite, liberty or property without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed; bat 
whenever the right to vote at any election for elec- 
tors of President and Vice President, or for United 
States Representatives in Congress, executive and 
judicial officers, or the members of the Legislatures 
thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged 
exvept for participation in rebellion or other crime, 
the basis of representation therein shal! be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens sball bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Sse. 3. No person shall be a Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress, elector of President and Vice- 
President, cr hold any office, civil or military, under 
the United States or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or asa member 
of any State Legislature, or as an executive or ju- 
dicial officer of any State to support the Constitution 
of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof; but Congress muy, 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such 
disability. ‘ 

Sec. 4. The validity. of the public debt of the 
United States authorized by law, including debts 
incurred for the payment of pensions and boun- 
ties for services in suppressing insurrection or 
rebellion, sball not be questioned, but neither 
the United States nor any State shall assume or pay 
any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrecvion 
or rebellion agaicst the United States, or any claim 
for the loss or emancipation of any slave, but all 
such debts, obligations and claims shall be held 
illegal and void. 


The final report of the Reconstruction Committee 
of Congress expresses the opinion: 1. That the 
States lately in rebellion were, at the close of the 
war, disorgauized communities, without civil gov- 
ernments, and without constitutions or other forms 
by virtue of which political relations could legally 
exist between them and the Federal Government. 
2. That Congress cannot be expected to recognize as 
valid the election of representatives from organized 
communities which, from the very nature of the case, 
were unable to present their claims to representa- 
tion under those established and recognized rules, 
the observance of which bas been bitherio required. 
3. That Congress would not be justified in admitting 
such communities to a participation in the gov- 
ernment of the country, without first providing 
such constitutional or other guarantees as will aid 
to secure the civil rights of all citizens of the Re- 
public ; a just equality of representation ; protection 
agaiost claims founded in rebellion and crime; a 
temporary restriction of the right of suffrage to 
those who have not actively participated in the 
effort to destroy the Union and overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, and the exclusion from positioas of public 
trust of at least a portion of those whose crimes 
have proved them to be enemies to the univa and ua- 
worthy of public confidence. 

The great facts and principles presented by the 
committee are of such importance that we purpose 
insurtiog @ portion of the report in our next num- 
ber. 





